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ago advanced the paradox that the cosmos is neither favorable nor un- 
favorable to the growth of morality, but indifferent to it ; but Mr. 
Bruce passes Huxley's argument by with only a brief mention, and 
with no adequate appreciation of the question it raises. One would 
have thought that in tracing the course of opinion on moral and re- 
ligious themes the author would have inquired whether there has been 
in recorded times a substantial progress in the moral character of man- 
kind, yet Mr. Bruce seems never to have asked himself the question. 
His book, therefore, though meritorious in some respects, is not satis- 
factory as a discussion of its subjects, but leaves much to be desired by 
those who are interested in the profound and all-important problem of 
the moral order of the world. 

James B. Peterson. 

Ethics and Religion. A Collection of Essays by Sir John 

Seeley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Prof. Henry 

Sidgwick, Prof. G. Von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. 

Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit, and Prof. J. H. Muirhead. 

Edited by the Society of Ethical Propagandists. London, Swan 

Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1900. — pp. ix, 324. 

This volume is a significant expression of some of the deeper spirit- 
ual needs of the age. It is both evidence and product of that steadily 
advancing Aufklaerung which has resulted in the breaking up of the- 
ological beliefs that had been commonly regarded as the sole ground 
and support of morality. The society under whose auspices it appears 
came into existence because of a conviction that for many earnest 
minds the old springs of moral inspiration had become dry, and the 
old centres of moral activity difficult, if not impossible, rallying- 
points. 

The distinguished list of contributors is a sufficient guarantee of the 
interest and value of the book. The first essay, from which the vol- 
ume has received its title, is by Sir John Seeley, and was delivered 
before the Ethical Society of Cambridge. Then follow two essays by 
Felix Adler, the one on Freedom of Ethical Fellowship, the other on 
The Ethical Bond of Union. From Mr. Salter's pen is given the last 
chapter of his Ethical Religion under the same title, and an additional 
paper on The True Basis of Religion Union. Professor Sidgwick 
treats of The Scope and Limits of the Work of an Ethical Society, and 
The Aims and Methods of an Ethical Society, the latter of which papers 
appeared in the International Journal of Ethics with the title My Sta- 
tion and Its Duties. Professor von Gizycki 's contribution is entitled 
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Ethics and Theology, and is the discussion which has for some years 
been familiar to readers of his Ethics. Mr. Bosanquet treats of The 
Communication of Moral Ideas as a Function of an Ethical Society. 
Mr. Leslie Stephens's paper is on The Aims of Ethical Societies. The 
Ethical Movement Defined is Dr. Coit's theme. The book concludes 
with Professor Muirhead's essay, The Position of an Ethical Society. 
As many of these papers deal with the attitude of ethical societies to- 
wards the Christian church, viewed as an organ of practical moral in- 
struction, or as the champion of certain theological tenets claimed to 
be basal for morality, the title Ethics and Religion is not inappropri- 
ately given to the collection. Where the contributors represent such 
a diversity of ethical and religious belief no one will look for complete 
unity in their utterances. There are, however, several points upon 
which most of them agree, and which form a kind of platform for 
union in moral endeavor. While it would be an easy task to select 
points of interest in the separate essays, the best service may perhaps 
be rendered by attempting to indicate some of the more generally ac- 
cepted positions which belong to the work as a whole. 

Almost all the writers frankly recognize the important part played 
by the church as the teacher of positive morality. Sir John Seeley 
expresses this by saying that the Christian church "has been for nearly 
two thousand years the great Ethical Society of the world" (p. 19). 
Such movements as the ethical societies, he affirms, "only grow out 
of a soil which has been formed by centuries of Christian tillage ' ' 
(p. 19). And yet he admits the failure of the church to deal effect- 
ively with the moral problems of the day, and finds "the old recog- 
nized organs of spiritual life paralyzed at the very moment when 
spiritual life itself is most active" (p. 6). And again, . . . "the 
Christianity of the day may almost be said to teach religion perhaps, 
but not ethics" (p. 20). A few more marked exceptions to a tone 
of friendly recognition of the moral influence of the churches may be 
noted. Mr. Adler says : "The wealth and depth of spiritual insight 
would, no doubt, to-day be greater in the world if spiritual truths 
had been kept in the fluent state, and had never been made the 
cornerstones of organized churches" (p. 36). Professor Gizycki 
expresses a similar thought when he says : " The churches in the past 
have doubted the free moral strength of mankind. They do still; 
and in that way they are an obstacle to the moral life" (p. 200). 
Mr. Leslie Stephen quite naturally also runs afoul of elements in pop- 
ular Christianity, which he can only regard, in contrast with more 
pronounced errors, as 'relatively' elevating; "elevating as slavery 
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is said to have been elevating, when it was a substitute for extermina- 
tion " (p. 251). Professor Muirhead is also careful to differentiate 
the forms of theism as regards their moral influence. These excep- 
tions, I am aware, may seem to outnumber the cases which fall under 
the rule as at first stated. But, in spite of all such criticisms, cooper- 
ation rather than antagonism is set forth as the principle of the ethical 
movement. It is hospitable toward men of all shades of opinion, 
provided only they are agreed in seeking to promote right living. It 
is recognized that theists and atheists, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
may all unite in furthering the interests of practical morality. 

Another principle on which there is general agreement is that the 
ethical societies should make it their task to teach morality rather 
than theories of morality. Sir John Seeley urges that the true method 
is to "ascend from practical needs" to the problems of abstract 
science, rather than to "descend from theory to practice." In a 
similar spirit, Professor Sidgwick recommends that, instead of seeking 
for ultimate principles, they "remain, as far as possible, in the region 
of 'middle axioms.' " Mr. Bosanquet also insists upon the endeavor 
to communicate "moral ideas" and not " ideas about morality, " as 
the true aim of such organizations. Mr. Stephen presents the same 
distinction as that between " the abstract theory and the art of con- 
duct." "You no more teach men to be moral by giving them a 
sound ethical theory, than you teach them to be good shots by explain- 
ing the theory of projectiles" (p. 282). The academic teacher of 
ethics often has occasion to wish that this principle were better under- 
stood. He undertakes his task primarily to satisfy an intellectual 
demand, not to improve practical morals. He is fortunate if, in the 
prosecution of his work, he is not frequently made to feel the force 
of George Eliot's saying to the effect that, after long study of ethics, 
men succeed in conducting themselves almost as well as before. 
While not in any wise denying the distinction stated above, Professor 
Muirhead ably argues for a somewhat wider interpretation of the func- 
tions of an ethical society, to include a discussion of some funda- 
mental principles. For, in the first place, such discussion, he says, 
"whether we like it or not, is in the air," occupying an important 
place in all the literature of our time. And, in the second place, 
many of those who seek the aid of the ethical society are looking for 
intellectual help. "It is their reason that has been outraged, and it 
is their reason, in the first instance, that must be satisfied" (p. 323). 

Still another principle which may be said to be recognized, im- 
plicitly or explicitly by all, is that the sanctions for the good life are 
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to be found in that life itself, not in the dispensation of any future 
state. In harmony with this view, the spirit of all the discussions is 
favorable to a scientific rather than a metaphysical method of ethics. 
There are, indeed, occasional references to a metaphysic of ethics, 
the function of which is to deal with problems touching the ultimate 
source and ground of that actual moral order, the facts of which a 
science of ethics collects, analyzes, classifies, and proximately explains. 
But the emphasis of the entire discussion clearly rests upon this 
scientific task. This emphasis is, I conceive, eminently sane. The 
course of the development of ethics has been making strongly in this 
direction. How few have been the positive contributions of meta- 
physics to ethics in the last fifty years, contrasted with the wealth of 
new material which has been offered by psychology, history, and the 
anthropological sciences generally ! It is to a still more careful 
scrutiny of the facts of our individual and social life that we must look 
for progress in this department of thought. 

In conclusion, it must be said that the book has the inevitable de- 
fects of its merits. From its composite character it necessarily lacks 
any principle of progressive development. The repetitions of thought 
incident to the treatment of similar themes are constant. Several of 
the papers bear rather plainly the ear-marks of the ' occasional ad- 
dress.' And only in a very limited degree is the volume a con- 
tribution to the scientific treatment of the problem suggested in the 
title. The purpose of making a strictly scientific contribution, how- 
ever, both the writers and collectors, I doubt not, would be the first 
to disavow. But in addition to its other elements of interest and 
value, the book contains not a few pages which by virtue of their in- 
spiring character deserve a place in any collection of ethical scriptures. 

Walter Goodnow Everett. 

Brown University. 



